Parliamentary Government in England
and unwisdom in public action, are established in terms
of the effect they have upon the existing social order. The
question it raises is whether its framework, not seen
abstractly, but in terms of the social order, of which it is
the protective envelope, is elastic enough to admit changes
which seek its. basic transformation.                             N
For, at this stage, both the method and the dynamic of
change are different from anything known in the last two
hundred and fifty years. Party government is still to-day,
as it was in Bagehot's time, the vital principle of repre-
sentative government. But both the principles and the
interests underlying party structure have undergone a
radical change. On the one side, there stands a party
which, broadly speaking, represents a faith in the private
ownership of the means of production, on the other is a
party committed to the view that the system of private
ownership has broken down and that the socialization of
those means is fundamental to national well-being. It is,
of course, true that the first is willing to continue the
policy of concessions in so far as, within the limits of the
national economy, this appears a feasible adventure; and
it is also true that their opponents are anxious to carry out
the policy of socialization with the minimum detriment to
existing interests. Each is anxious* in fact, to discover the
maximum common ground because neither desires to
pursue a policy which would be regarded by the other as
a challenge to democracy. But neither has seriously con-
fronted the issue of whether the uneasy marriage between
capitalism and democracy is psychologically possible in
the period of capitalism's decline. While the party of the
status quo remains in office, it is constantly outbid by its
rival in what is offered to the electorate in return for its
suffrages. Granted the nature of the party-system, the
Opposition will one day become a Government. But it
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